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On the Eve of a Significant Visit 


sident, Marshal Tito, will pay a friendly visit to 

India and Burma, interest in the free countries of 
Asia in this event has been increasing steadily. The reason 
for this interest, and the extremely cordial reception anti- 
cipated, does not lie merely in the fact that President Ti- 
to’s arrival will be the first visit of the head of a Euro- 
pean state to India, but primarily in the sympathy and 
respect which the three countries feel towards one other, 
in the constructive character and prestige of their policy 
on the international scene, and the personalities of Nehru, 
U Nu, and Tito, with whom the conception of an indepen- 
dent policy and peaceful international cooperation, based 
on equal rights, is indissolubly linked. As stressed in all 
three countries, the visit of President Tito will offer a uni- 
que opportunity for the tangible manifestation of the deep 
identity of views and friendship among these nations with 
similar international positions and aspirations. 


S INCE it has been announced that the Yugoslav Pre- 


Almost until yesterday Yugoslavia and the two inde- 
pendent Asian countries, which are so remote from each 
other geographically, were virtually unknown to each 
other. Today also they differ in many respects, in their 
economic and social systems, and their kind of develop- 
ment. But they have remained similar and close to each 
other because of their affinity and the sacrifices made in 
the long struggle for their national liberation and inde- 
pendence, and because of their present efforts to secure 
peace, progress and equal rights. 


Substantial differences in aims and aspirations pre- 


vail in the world of today. But the wish to devote their 
forces to the consolidation of world peace and progress, 
to do all in their power to reduce international antago- 
nisms, and eliminate possibilities of new world conflagra- 
tion link, unite and rally many peoples and countries, re- 
gardless of geographical position. Contemplated in the light 
of such lofty motives, which are the keystone of the inter- 
national activities of Burma, India and Yugoslavia, the 
visit of President Tito to independent Asia wil] have no 
other purpose than that intended: to demonstrate in 'prac- 
tice that not only coexistence and mutual tolerance, but 
also constructive cooperation in all fields, is possible on a 
basis of mutual respect and equal rights among peoples 
which strive towards peace, regardless of their ideolo- 
gical orientation, size, race and geographical position. 


The numerous similarities in the economic ‘position 
of the three countries, the kindred objectives of foreign 
policy, and primarily the circumstance that Yugoslavia, in 
view of her system and principles, is in a position to main- 
tain the type and form of relations and cooperation with 
the independent countries of Asia which best correspond 
to the social and economic needs and national aspiraticns 
of this part of the world constitutes a basis for their last- 
ing, mutual, profitable and peaceful cooperation in the 
common interest of world peace and its preservation. Just 
as the Yugoslav peoples are well aware of, and admire 
the struggle of the Asian peoples for independence and 
emancipation against semi-colonia] dependence, inequality 


and exploitation by the non-Asian powers, Yugoslavia has 


to a no lesser extent penetrated into the consciousness of 
Asia as a new concept of cooperation. Their mutual friend- 
Ship has been built on a basis of mutua] understanding 
of the national problems of each country, while their joint 


activity in UNO, where the efforts of the three countries 


for the justified demands and rights of small nations, the 
liberation of colonial countries, economic and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas, a peaceful approach 
to the solution of international] disputes, has coincided in 
many cases, shows the respective positions occupied by 


India, Yugoslavia and Burma, and the joint role they can 
play on the international scene. 

Both India and Burma are today making immense 
efforts and sacrifices to bring about an internal economic, 
cultural and social transformation. These countries attain- 
ed their independence immediately after the end of World 
War II. Their appearance on the international scene as 
independent countries was an epoch-making event for con- 
temporary Asia and the world in general, as it marked 
the downfall of colonial rule as an international system, 
which had its main strongpoints in Asia. Both countries 
are conscious today that they can permanently preserve 
their independence, and will be able to fulfil the mission 
assigned them in Asia only by solving the problems deriv- 
ing from their backwardness and poverty, and by eco- 
nomic and social emancipation. 


The international activities of India and Burmg have 
attracted the interest and recognition of the entire peace- 
loving world, especially their active struggle for peace, and 
the achievement of full independence among peoples of 
different convictions, strength and continents. The con- 
structive characteristic of their foreign policy lies in their 
resolute repudiation of all foreign interference and inter- 
vention in the life of free Asia, and their rejection of the 
formula according to which all contemporary problems can 
be solved by the use of pressure or various forms of pre- 
ventive war, such ag the so-called struggle against com- 
munism, and by waging crusades with completely diffe- 
vent backgrounds under ideologica] pretexts. The people in 
India and Burma and throughout independent Asia firmly 
believe that the primary requisite for the protection of 
their vital interests and the preservation of peace and in- 
dependence is the liquidation of their inherited backward- 
ness and their internal instability, and all the difficulties 
which attend such a process. 


The Asian peoples believe that the unselfish aid of 
the developed countries, extended without ulterior motives, 
as well as a deeper understanding of these countries for 
Asian problems and needs would accelerate and facilitate 
their overall advancement and progress. Thig would also 
provide the necessary incentive for the Asian countries to 
participate and cooperate in peaceful actions in other parts 
of the world, to a greater extent than they have done hi- 
therto. It would also decrease their justified suspicion of 
various political actions and combinations stemming from 
other continents. The present easement of world tension 
will bring about, it is generally considered, the long-await- 
ed conditions which would enable relations between Asia 
and the non-Asian world to be placed on a different, more 
constructive basis, and this would, under conditions of full 
independence and equal rights, ensure the cooperation of 
the Asian nations for the cause of peace and general pri- 
gress in the world. 

As we have unfortunately not yet reached that stage 
of evolution in the attitude of the non-Asian world to- 
wards Asia and her problems, India and Burma and the 
other independent Asian countries are forced to direct 
their united efforts in two directions: towards the preser- 
vation of their present achievements, and towards a di- 
rect struggle for the preservation of peace. Because they 
consider the heritage of the past as a threat and a danger 
to the future, the peoples of Asian continent attribute pa- 
ramount importance to the struggle for the liquidation of 
the last traces of colonialism, andthe promotion of indepen- 
dence. Yugoslavia welcomed the appearance of the inde- 
pendent pecples of Asia on the international scene with 
sympathy, and will continue to extend full support to their 
efforts for the achievement of progress, peace and equal 
rights. 
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EXPORTS: 


Livestock and butcher’s meat, fodder, paprika, starch, 
dextrine, sugar, chocolate in slabs for cooking purpo- 

ses, milk chocolate, stuffed chocolate in silverpaper, 
| cellophane and plain paper wrappings, tobacco and 

tobacco products, nicotine, hemp yarn, hemp and hemp 
| yarn fabrics, hemp waste and hemp yarn _ scraps, 

sulphite cellulose, paper of different kinds, paper -pro- 
| cessing products, asbestos cardboard, white, gray, 
brown and shoemakers’ cardboard. 
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Lard, margarine, sugar, salt, rice, coffee, cocoa, spices, 
tea, dried fruit, raisins, acetic essence, juices, acids 
and similar chocolate industry requisites, gum arabic, 
colophony, orange oil, lemon oil, lemon and orange 
acid, menthol, pectine, etc., dried haddock, cork, sul- 
fate cellulose, natron-paper bags, natron-paper, special 
kinds of paper, paper confection, raphia, sea-weed, 
sheaf binding ties, jute bags, gelatine, sissal fibre and 
spun yarn 
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Some Legal Problems of the FTT Memorandum 


RACTICE has called forth some new legal pr blems 
P involved by the implementation of the Memor:ndum 

of Understanding on the Trieste problem of October 5, 
1954 and we have promised to give our views of them. 
Apart from a number of new problems which impede the 
technical enfcrcement of the Memorandum, there are c:r- 
tain factors which even resolve some disputes and eliminete 
the questions posed earlier. We will therefore begin with 
one of these. 

1.An Organ oftheInternationa] Commu- 
nityisCompetentto Ruleonsuch Disputes, — 
The contracting parties decided in London to communicate 
the Memorandum to the Securify Council of th: UN. In 
our previous article we called attention to the fact that 
there exists no body which would correspond to 2 Peace 
Conference, that it is impossible for such a body to bring 
decisions, the lack of legal authority cf the great powers 
to decide themselves in this matter, and the competence of 
the Security Council. When sneaking of the Security Council 
the actual implication was whether all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council i.e, those invested with the 
right of veto, would accept this agreement. 

In our previous article we expressed the hope that all 
countries represented in the Security Council would ap- 
praise this agreement as a contribution to peace. We bel’eve 
that the Security Council has actually played its par: and 
that the question is now definitely settled from the stand- 
point of international law, in view of the communication of 
the Soviet representative to the President of the Security 
C-uncil to the effect that the Soviet Union had taken nvte 
of the Agreement. The Soviet Union not only raised no 
objections but also gave its own comment, which differs in 
no way from the comment of the powers pr‘ncipa'ly con- 
cerned, i.e.. that this agreement will doubtless contribute to 


_ the cause of world peace. Consequently the Security Cour- 


cil, by acquainting its members with this communication, 
gave on opportunity to the countries authorised by the 
Charter to act as guardians of world peace to appraise the 
newly created situation. No member c-untry of the Securitv 
Council asked that the question be placed on th2 agenda 
for discussion. This means that all there countries accept:d 
this solution as a normal event. In this manner the Security 
Council tacitly decided to adopt this settlement. 

2, The Compulsory Nature of the Agree- 
ment. — The sceptics who. blinded by eld formulas sought 
additional explanations as to whether the Agreement con- 


tained in the Memorandum constituted a perfect obligation 


of the contracting States, received an answer from the 
Parliaments of the two neighbouring countries. Both the 
Ttalian Parliament and the People’s Assembly cf the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia accepted this agreement. 
Consequently the agreement represents a nerfect ‘nternatic- 
nal obligation of the two limitrophe countries while, by 
withdrawing their troups from the occupied territory. the 
United Kingdom and the USA have partly shown that they 


also consider the agreement as binding. In this way the 
_ agreement has become a solemnly assumed obligation of 


i 


the two limitrophe countries, proclaimed in both parlia- 
ments as an indicator of their future relations. I am glad 
as a jurist that the assumption of obligations was a mre 
solemn affair than the signature. 

To us who are closer to the everyday run of events 
practice has confirmed that this is a perfect agreement also in 
the practical sense. Representatives of the two countries have 
come in touch, and initial measures have been taken to 
hold meetings for the implementation of the agreement. 
These measures are reflected both in diplomatic contacts and 
‘vritten diplomatic documents exchanged between the two 
Gevernments. All these decuments are based on the Memo- 
yrandum, and quote certain of its passages or annexes as their 
legal basis. This shows the consistent desire of the parties 
to adhere to the provisions of the agreement. 


3. Autonomous Regulations as a Supple- 
ment to the Agreement. — Both the Italian Parlie- 
ment and the Yugoslav Assembly have enacted a series cf 
regulations bv which the consequences of the agreement 
are introduced into the internal legislet’on. As the main 
instruments we have on the one hand the crder of the 
Supreme Commander of the Yugoslav People’s Army on 
the ebolishment of military administration in the former 
Zone B. and on the other the Decree of the President of 
the Italian Republic on the transfer of authcrity in 
Trieste from the Italian military commander to the re- 
sular civil authorities. -Apart frem this. internal laws 
have been introduced relating tn life in the former area 
of the FTT. in which regular Yugoslav or Italian legis- 
lation is being introduced, and full legal guarantees are 
extended to inhabitants of these areas which are equalised 
with their Yugoslav cr Italian compatriots. This means 
that the legislative and decretal acts of the two countries 
assume the agreement to be a fait accomvli and with 
this as a noint of devarture. are proceeding with the 
regulation of legal relations. All these regulations have the 
formal character of internal laws while in essence thev 
represent an authentic interpretation and application of 
the Memorandum as an international instrument. 


Needless to say. the application of these regulations 
will give rise to certain complex legal problems. The re- 
fulations and their annexec anticivate a series of new 
agreements between the two contracting parties. with a 
view to the enforcement of the decisions and ovrinciples 
reached in the wavy foreseen by the instrument and its 
annexes. Many of these regulations require negrtiated 
settlements. So far. where it hag been said that the matter 
will be settled in this manner, we have only the promise 
of both sides that representatives of the two countries will 
mest in the very near future to deal with these matters. 
Tt is still premature to forecast whether an identity of 
legal views will prevail on this occasion or whether s*me 
questions will have to be discussed. Moreover, the practi- 
cal enforcement of every international instrument always 
fives rise to new problems. and requires compromise so- 
“utions to be devised if the individual interests cf the 
respective countries, despite recognized common interests, 
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require special formulations. We can say that an atmo- 
sphere of confidence, ag well as the wish to avoid delaying 
the fulfilment of the objectives stipulated by the agree- 
ment by legal formulas, prevails for the time being. 

We could even cite an obvious example of the prompt 
liquidation of a minor dispute over interpretation. The 
annexes of the Memorandum anticipate the ‘opening, in 
an unequal manner, of a Yugoslav consular mission in 
Trieste and an Italian one in Kopar. It was stated in the 
Italian letter that an office for the conduct of consular 
affairs would be opened in Kopar while the Yugoslav 
letter provided for the opening of a Yugoslav consular 
mission in Trieste whose chief would have the rank of 
consul-general. ‘This disparify of terms was differently 
interpreted by the Yugoslav and Italian Governments. The 
Italian Government understood that this was to be a pro- 
visional and not a definite solution of the consular pro- 
blem. The Yugoslav Government, on the contrary, advan- 
ced the opinion that despite the difference of terminology 
in the letters annexed to the Agreement, the Yugoslav 
wish was that permanent consulates of a definite rank 
should be established, i.e., an Italian Consulate in Kopar 
and a Yugoslav General Consulate in Trieste. On this basis 
the Italian Government requested that the term used by 
the Yugoslav Government be inserted in both letters, na- 
mely that government missions with consular functions 
be opened, instead of regular consulates, for the time 
being. A ‘compromise was soon devised! The Yugoslav 
Government accepted the Italian view as regards the tem- 
porary name of the institution, while the Italian Govern- 
ment accepted the Yugoslav standpoint that these missions 
be converted into regular consular bodies in accordance 
with the regulations of international consular law. For 
the time being, delegates have been appointed with con- 
sular functions although of different rank, and when the 
general conditions are satisfied, namely the letters patent 
and the exequatur issued. the missions will be converted 
into consulates, i.e.. general consulates. Thus, beginning 


from October 27, the ‘Yugoslav economic delegation in, 


Trieste ceased to exist as far as the Italian Government 
is concerned, and is now replaced by the Yugoslav Go- 
vernment mission, whose chief is invested with the function 
and rank of a consul-general, while an Italian Govern- 
ment representative, with functions and the rank of a 


consul will be appointed in Kopar. Here substance pre~ 


vailed over form: a verbalistic interpretation was overcome 
by reality. 

However, practice imposes soMe concrete legal ques- 
tions which have found a solution in principle in the Me- 
morandum, but for which there exist no explicit regulations 
in its provisions. We shall mention only a few, among a 
series of such questions. 

a) The protection of Trieste citizens 
abroad, ie, in third countries. — The inhabitants 
who must be considered as permanently resident in areas 
placed under Yugoslav or Italian civil administration, and 
who are currently living abroad, should regulate their status 
and enjoy the consular and diplomatic protection of their 
country. They are no longer represented by some abstract 
authority on behalf of the FTT, but by the concrete diplo- 
matic mission of one or other cf the two limitrophe coun- 
tries. In our opinion two factors exert a decisive influence 


as to the country which will represent theSe persons: the 


objective and subjective, joined into a single entity. Pri- 
marily the natural factor. is also the cbjective, i.e, the 
circumstance where these persons were domiciled on the 
critical date of the Peace Treaty with Italy, namely, on 
July 10, 1946, this objective criterion being the starting 
point. But as these persons are entitled by the Memorandum 
to effect the transfer of their domicile within g year’s term, 
and as they are actually not living on either of these ter- 
ritories, they are enabled of their own free will to decide 
to which territory they will elect to be their permanent 
domicile, regardless of their present residence abroad, and 
thus place themselves under the protection of one of the 
neighbouring countries. That is to say, if those formerly 
living in Trieste wish to transfer their domicile to Yugo- 
slavia, they can seek the protection of Yugoslav represen- 
tatives, and benefit by the right extended them by the 
Memorandum and the Yugoslav law and enjoy the same 
legal status and rights as their Yugoslav compatriots, Con- 
versely, if they wish to retain their regular domicile in 
Trieste, they are placed under Italian protection » abroad. 
This question is practically reflected primarily as regards 
their future travel documents. 


b) Application of National Laws. — Accor- 
ding to the Memorandum, the citizens of the territories trans- 
fered to the civil administration enjoy all rights with the 
other citizens of the respective countries. Needless to 
say, rights also impose duties. Duties are the other side of 
the medal. This is a general legal] principle. The question 
arises whether these persons can freely benefit by 
their citizen rights, even if they have not so far fulfilled 
their duties, which they would normally have been obliged 
to fulfil as citizens of Yugoslavia or Italy. Can they be 
called to account for having failed to comply with 
certain conditions stipulated by the Yugoslav or Italian law 
in the past, or to be more precise, can they therefore be 
deprived of the rights they would otherwise be entitled 
to? In this respect we share the opinion of those Yugoslav 
and Italian jurists who have already stated their views on 
this problem, namely, that all previous relationships must 
be appraised, not only according to the former legal prce- 
visions, but also according to the actual circumstances 
under which they lived. Consequently one should béar m 
mind that since the conclusion of the Peace Treaty with 
Italy, ie., since September 3, 1943, from the standpoint of 
international law these persons have been living under an 
irregular regime (the German occupation, the military ad- 
ministration, the mandatory authority for the future FTT) 
This legal interpretation also prevailed in the Yugoslav 
Parliament, and was reflected in the Law on the extension 
of the Constitution and other Laws to the territory assumed 
under civil administration. This law explicitly decreés that 
the Federal Council will lay down the conditions under 
which the extended laws wil) be anplied to these pérscns. 
For this reason, the Federal Executive Council has lected 
a special commission to study such cases in every branch 
of government administration, and to seek adequate so- 
lutions. 

c) The Trieste national flag. — It is a rule 
in maritime law that every independent state should have 
its own flag. Although the FTT was not established, the 
ships registered in cne of the ports of the FTT. either under 
Anglo-American or Yugoslav military administration did 
not sail under the Yugoslav or Italian flags, but flew the 
Trieste flag. By the abolishment of the FTT these vessels 
automatically became part of the Italian or Yugoslav mer- 
chant navy. Needless to say, we must discriminate between 
ships which were lying in their ports of registration from 
those which were on the high seas or in foreign ports at 
that time. Ships sailing in the territorial waters of their 
port of registration were obliged to change their flag im- 
mediately. However ships sailing on the high seas or an- 
chored in foreign ‘ports on the day civil administration 
was introduced over the territory cf their ports of registra- 
tion, are entitled to finish their voyage under the Trieste 
flag, provided the change of flag be effected upon their 
return to their port of registration, This question ig clear 
in practice between Yugoslavia and Italy. and nobody ha; 
raised it yet, but it is possible that this problem might 
be raised by a third country. Third countries are obliged 
to respect Trieste pavers issued by the Military Admi- 
nistrations, ag these ships legally sailed with proper national 
papers’and are not in a position to change them before 
returning to their ports of registration. The question aroze 
in practice, however, as to whether the ships’ masters can 
apply to the Yugoslav or Italian Consul abroad to change 
their papers, issue temporary documents, and authorise 
them to change their flag while at sea. In our opinion 
such a procedure would be entirely correct, there being no 
reason why the ships should not continue their trip with 
the temporary papers issued by the consulate of the respec- 
tive country, if their port of registration has come under the 
civil administration of one of the two countries. 

d) Succession of International Treaties. 
— The military administrations, each acting on behalf of 
its Zone concluded certain agreements with third countries 
on behalf of the FTT. In most cases these are trade agree- 
ments and special payments instruments. Now the question 
arises whether countries which have assumed the civil ad- 
ministration must recognize the validity of the agreéments 
concluded by the military administrations with third coun- 
tries. This is a particularly sensitive point where Italy is 
concerned. While the Yugoslav military administration con- 
cluded such agreements in the Yugoslav Zone, which to a 
certain extent means that they were concluded by an organ 
of Yugoslavia, in the former Zone A such agreements were 
concluded by the Anglo-American authorities. In ihterna- 
tional law this is a controversial issue. Usually if a territory 
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is incorporated into that of another country, the incor- 
rating country is not under an obligation to continue the 
jmplementation of international agreements concluded by 
he fcrmer country, with the exception of the so-called 
real agreements, i.e., those which are for special reasons 
_ connected with the territory incorporated. In this respect 
the Memorandum laid down a general rule having stressed 
that the instrument regarding the free port of Trieste 
remains in power in principle. However, as other agree- 
ments are not mentioned, there is no solid legal basis 
for demanding that Italy should carry out agreements 
concluded by the Anglo-American military administration 
towards third countries, if she herself does not wish to 
maintain these contractual relations. On the contrary, we 
think that it is the duty of Italy to extend her contractual 
obligations to Trieste also, as concluded in general agree- 
ments with third countries, and thus at the same time 
ensure a modus vivendi which will not damage the third 
countries if they continue bona fide to carry out their 
obligations assumed towards Zone A. For instance, in our 
opinion, Italy would not be legally entitled to refuse recog- 
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nition of a balance of a third country, deriving from the 
clearing traffic with Trieste, or to refuse to recognize the 
most favoured nation clause to a country which enjoyed 
such a position under the military administration, until 
extending the opportunity to that country to substitute its 
former contractual relations by direct contractua] relations 
with Italy. This means that these agreements should not 
survive the abolishment of FTT, but that nevertheless, the 
relations created must be liquidated in accordance with 
principles of conscience, and. the principle that forthcoming 
events must not be detrimental to relations initiated with 
third countries. Yugoslavia immediately began applying 
her international agreements with third countries also 
to Zone B, while not denying the obligations assumed 
by: the military administration prior to the liquidation of 
operations deriving from these obligations before 
the assumption of civil administration. We are only dealing 
with this matter in a cursory manner, as we believe that 
it will lose impact as new agreements are concluded with 
the respective countries after the transfer to civil admi- 
nistraticn is effected. 


Changes in the Soviet Union 


/ w— VEN the mos; distrustfu] people are beginning to be- 
f lieve that the things that are happening in the Soviet 
f Union seem to foretel] social changes, These changes 
may, on the other hand, be the heralds of a new Soviet 
a attitude towards foreign pclicy, and this new attitude may 

\ bring about important changes in the world situation. In 
any case the whole matter is worth studying, and the 
j exertion of energy spent on this by diplomats and jour- 
nalists has not been in vain. 


For quite a long time there have not been reports cn 
the so-called »big building sites of socialism« on the front 
ig pages of the Soviet press. These were at one time, according 

to Soviet official data, insatiable consumers of enormous 
e. capital. Knowing that great publicity was given to them, 
and that they were considered to be of the first importance, 
4 we are forced to the conclusion that they have been either 
: abandoned or reduced to the smallest extent. This woud 
mean that large sums have been freed and can be spent 
on other things. 

There exists indeed, a very important announcement 
(TASS), according to which in this year every day a new 
factory of dairy or meat products is to start work. At the 
same time, a great campaign has been launched against 
p the neglected countryside and uncultivated fields. Sowing 
’ areas have been enlarged, even this year, and according to 
‘ the plan they are to be further enlarged. Many experts 

have been transfered to agriculture production (from the 
t non-production apparatus), The peasants’ taxes have been 
i diminished, while the state buy-up prices have increased 
A. etc. ete. 
Agriculture now shares the front pages of the papers 
¥. 
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with food supplies, raw material and other branches which 
produce goods for large consumption, According to the 
ov general belief, this means a movement in the direction of 
i the improvement of the living standard, and the increase, 
- — not only of production, but also of workers’ productivity. 


These changes contribute to characterising the new 
Soviet economic policy. They do not condemn industriali- 
sation but, on the contrary, they use the benefits brought 
by industrialisation. © 
This new direction of economic development conflicts 
- with the complex, and extremely highly evaluated apparatus 
- ereated at the time of the old-fashioned opinions and po- 
_ licy (»old-fashioned« meaning of a certain time and not 
given up or surpassed). To help economic development in 


this conflict it was indispensable to change the manage- 
ment policy. Being what it was, the cld apparatus, with 
its complexity and conservatism, resisted, and could n t 
be a supporter of the new economic policy. 

Though we can only guess. it seems that the changes in 
the management sector in the Soviet Union are the slowest, 
just because of the stale and conservative state apparatus, 
and because of its institutions and conceptions. 

In al] this process, the old apparatus had to retreat 
from the struggle with the new concepiions (and evidently 
with the newly-created reality) of economic development. 

The Soviet Minister of Finance, Zverjev, declared in 
an article few days ago. that 5,750 state institutions which 
had managed productivity and distribution had been done 
away with. This number, regardless of the size of the 
USSR, is enormous, and must astenish those who have 
been acquainted with Soviet conditions during the last ten 
years. 


The Soviet Minister also gave the basic line which 
caused the dismembering of the state economic apparatus. 
The Soviet Minister stated that a great centralized apparatus 
hampered development, and for the sake of development 
the apparatus had been limited and the responsibility cof 
the minor authorities who managed econcmy increased, In 
ether words the decentralisation of economy has been car- 
ried out, and this is an attemp; to let economy to manage 
its own productivity. 

When we remember that trade was recently decen- 
tralised (responsibility was transfered to the minor organs 
of authority), We may draw the conclusion that in the strug- 
gle between the present-day tasks of prcductivity and the 
old conception of centralisation the latter has come off 
worse. This means that productivity is the part of the 
essential sector, and its reconstruction — looked at from the 
point of view of the development of the Soviet society — 
has made a step further towards enlargement and nearer to 
the immediate producer. 


Two things may now happen. On the one hand decen- 
tralisation may weaken the old unproductive apparatus and 
ignore it until it appears again like a parasite and comes 
into conflict with economic development. On the other hand 
the new development may impose — in spite of natural 
resistence — an increase of social control over economy, 
as well as emphasis on the importance of the producers in 
managing productivity and distribution, 
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North-Atlantic Treaty Organization 


A GENERAL STUDY OF THE ORIGIN, STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) 


(I). 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


ISCUSSIONS were carried in 1948, the Treaty itself 

was concluded on April 4th, 1949, and finally came 

into power on August 24th 1949. Until quite recently 
its organization and competences were subject to constant 
changes, Only then was a decision made to include West 
Germany linto NATO and to reorganize its activity in 
Europe. 


These data are not of a chronclogica] character only. 
The time at which the Treaty was visualized and ‘put into 
practice greatly influenced its basic ideas, its objects, its 
policy and its evolution. 

This was the period of international tension and the 
cold war. The changes to which NATO has been subject 
(changes as regards its membership, the territory it covers, 
the changes of its structure and strategy) closely reflect 
the changes in the policy of the United States of America, 
in the field of their own security, and in American parti- 
cipation in the defence of Europe. 

Now, NATO is a broad international organization with 
fifteen States as members. Only two of them are not Euro- 
pean Powers and the national territory of one of them is 
mainly in the Continent of Asia. The fact that a great 
majority of the members of NATO come from Europe is 
not indicative of those other factors which play an impor- 
tant part in the North Atlantic Treaty. That is why NATO 
has much greater importance than could be enjoyed by any. 
purely European organization. 


On the other hand, NATO is not the only organization 
for international co-operation, not even in that part of 
Europe which lies outside the so-called Eastern Bloc. Fi- 
nally, the members of NATO are active in other organi- 
zations as well, and not in NATO only, and these other 
organizations have more or less the same membership of 
European Powers as NATO. However, their activity is, to 
a greater or lesser extent, under the influence of NATO, 
and all the activities of these other organizations are more 
or less linked with the activity of NATO and are subject 
to its aims, plans and aspiraticns. 

The comprehensive character cf NATO is the conse- 
quence of its concept of defence (NATO being a system of 
defence) and the concept of defence itself is the outcome of 
international tension and of the cold war tactics. 

NATO came into being at the time when the differen- 
ces between the Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc, on the 
one side, and the United States of America and the Western 
Bloc, on the other, became acute. These differences were 
of a twofold character. They exercised an influence in the 
field of politics (how to liquidate the conditions created 
by the war) and in the ideological field as wel] (active 
propaganda was disseminated by bcth parties). 

The state of international] tension and threat to inter- 
national security were influenced by various factors of a 
military, political, economic and psychological character. On 
one side, the conflict between the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union as regards the question how to liquidate the 
political problems left behind by the war became increa- 
singly sharp. On the other side, the Soviet Union did not 
undertake those measures of demobilization and disarma- 
ment which were carried out by the Western Powers. 
Soviet officially inspired propaganda wag stirring up social 
unrests and disorders in the Western countries in which th: 
feeling of dissatisfaction was already gaining in strength, 
owing to the difficult economic conditions, and owing to 
the social dislocations brought about by the war. The Com- 
munist Parties in majority of these countries fell under the 
influence of the Soviet State policy, The manner in which 
changes in Czechoslovakia were brought about in the be- 
ginning of 1948 greatly influenced the Governments in 


Western Europe. These Governments were already afraid 
of social unrest and of political instability in their respec- 
tive countries. After Czechoslovakia came Yugoslavia in 
which, however, matters took quite a different turn, though 
the desire of the USSR to take aggressive measures, intru- 


ding in the internal affairs of other States was quite 
evident. 7 
Such an international situation made the Western 


Powers feel that not only was their territorial security 
endangered but their political integrity as well. They were, 
perhaps, less afraid of a military attack than of the political 
and ideological threat, which was increased by the disun‘ty 
of Western Europe, by its dislocated economy, and by ge- 
neral political and social] confusion. 

In Western Europe some defensive measures Were un- 
dertaken, but these measures were, in fact, much more 
measures of political mobilizaticn, aiming at the defence 
of the political and social system of the West than mea- 
sures of a military nature. 


In Brussels however, a political and military Pact was 
concluded, which was joined by Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium,:the Netherlands and Luxemburg. This was at the 
same time the first attempt to integrate the policy and 
defence of Western Europe, and to lay the foundations of 
European unity. 

The threat to Europe did not constitute a direct danger 
to the United States of America, owing to its geographic 
position. The American feeling of danger was the product 
cf the general concept of American foreign policy that 
American security (its international situation and its role 
as a leading world power) was closely linked with the se- 
curity of Western Europe which, in its turn, depended on 
the unity and the economic stability of that part of the 
world. The United States considered the problem of the 
economic stabilization of Europe as a vitally important 
condition of Europe’s social stability, which was exposed ‘o 
the danger of a social] revolution, which inspired anxiety 
even in the United States. This economically minded at- 
titude of the United States could be seen, in the course of 
1948, in Truman’s dcctrine, and later on in the Marshall 
Plan and in the setting up of its organizations in Europe. 

However, this period of American intervention in the 
economic affairs of Europe soon came to an end. Through 
NATO, the United States of America became engaged in 
a system of the military defence of the West. The study 
of the evolution of NATO will supply us with data show ng 
in what way American policy was changed during the va- 
rious stages of the cold war. 

When the NATO negotiations were initiated, the idea 
was to form a defensive Pact to be joined by the United 
States of America and Canada, on one side, and by the 
States which were then members to the Brussels Pact on 
the other. The Brussels group already existed as a complete 
political and defence organization in Europe. This military 
alliance was in fact to be a regional defence combination 
covering the North Atlantic area the defence needs of which 
would be served by such a Pact, 

This idea to form a Treaty with the Brussels Pact 
members was soon abandoned. The talks were soon joined 
by the neighbouring States, ise., by Denmark, Iceland and 
Norway in the North and by Italy and Portuga] in the 
South. These twelve States finally concluded the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

The territorial concept of the North Atlantic area was 
thus extended far beyond the geographical limits of the 
North Atlantic area proper. NATO included, not only the 
area of the North Atlantic, but the area of the North Sea 
and that of the Mediterranean Sea as well. 

Another extension of the territorial concept of the 
NATO was made two years later, when Greece and Turkey 
were admitted to NATO, in compliance with the desire 
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they expressed immediately after the setting up of that 
organization. 

All Governments were ageinst this territorial extension 
of NATO, although motivated by different reasons. Some 
members of NATO saw in it a further obligation to defend 
territories which were not vital to their security. Such was 
the case with the Scandinavian countries, Other Govern- 
ments considered that the admission of Greece and Turkey 
to NATO would run counter to their own combinations to 
organize a security system in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and in the Near East. Such was the case with Great Britain. 

Only after the beginning of war in Korea, with its 
resulting deterioration in international relations, the United 
States of America became a more active supporter of the 
view that Greece and Turkey should also be admitted to 
NATO. A resolution to this effect was passed at the NATO 
Ottawa session in 1951, and put into effect at the beginning 
of 1952. 


After the admission of Greece and Turkey, the ter- 
ritory covered by NATO included the whole region of the 
Mediterranean Sea (the European side of it) and the Asiatic 
territories of Turkey. 

After that the NATO was brought into direct territo- 
rial e.ntact with the Soviet Union and with some Balkan 
regions, 

Both these extensions of the area covered by NATO 
are indicative of an evolution of both its territorial and 
strategic concepts. In this way NATO, originally a regional 
security system, has become a genera] security system. 

A new problem now arose, i.e., what shculd the role 
of West Germany be in European defence — European 
defence being the primary object of NATO. As far as the 
United States was concerned it saw the best solution of 
this problem in the direct admission of West Germany to 
NATO. This proposal was however, rejected by the Euro- 
pean allies of the United States. 

The problem of admitting West Germany to the NATO 
was quite different from previous cases. It did not mean, 
as in case of Greece and Turkey, the inclusion of new stra- 
tegically important territories in the defence system of the 
West. The territory of West Germany, being the territory 
in which the Allied armies of occupation were already 
stationed, had already been dealt with under the North 
Atlantic Treaty clauses. To admit West Germany to the 
NATO meant to include the economic and military strength 
of this country. That meant that the right to rearm and 
the right to be treated as a sovereign State had to be resto- 
red to West Germany. The European Allies were not quite 
ready to restore these rights to it although the Government 
of the United States of America was of the opinion that 
the members of NATO should do so, 

This disagreement resulted in prolonged negotiations 
in order to find a solution of the following problems: to 
bring the state of Allied control in West Germany to an 
end, to rearm that country and to admit it to NATO, and 
at the same time to give acceptable guarantees to Western 
Europe that the new military strength of West Germany 
would not be directed against those territories. 

There are several aspects of the German problem, 
although the problem itself is a single one. These different 
aspects were treated in a series of articles published by 
this periodical: in those discussing the problem of European 
co-operation with regard to its particular aspects and in 
those discussing the Brussels and London Conferences on 
Germany. In the present article we shall disscuss the pro- 
blem only in connection with the inclusion of West Ger- 
many in NATO. 

Some efforts were made to solve this problem within 
the framework of the European Defence Community, in 
accordance with the principle of West European integration. 


This solution was not accepted by France, and had to be 
rejected. 


At the Conference recently held in London, a compro- 
mise!) replaced the European Defence Community project. 
According to the new compromise, West Germany will directly 
join NATO but at the same time she will join the West 
kuropean Union (together with Italy), in accordance with 
uae revised text of the Brussels 'l'reaty. ‘rhe control of 
rearmament and the disposition of the military forces of 
all the members of the West European Union would be 
organized within the framework of the Union itself. The 
influence of this compromise on NATO will be discussed 
later on when dealing with NATO itself. 


The effects of NATO are not limited to this broader 
system. NATO,is, on the one hand, a special system of col- 
iective security but, on the other, it is only one segment of 
a broader and more general system of collective security. 
NATO is implemented by a system of American military 
bases, bilateral agreements and guarantees, or by broader 
defence organizations. The part played by the United States 
in these broader defence organizations is similar to that 
played by them in NATO, but the military organization of 
these other systems is not so technically advanced as is 
the case with NATO. The system is in the process of evo- 
lution, Within the framework of NATO, the United States 
is constructing bases for the use of military aviation, buil- 
ding transport facilities and supply bases in the operative 
and in the rear region of NAYTO. The United States of 
America is also building some other military bases in 
accordance with special bilateral agreements on the ter- 
vitories of the countries which are members of NATO but 
also on the territories of some other countries which are 
not members such as Morocco, Spain, Libya and Pakistan. 
The United States has concluded defence agreements, gua- 
rantee pacts or has built military bases in other parts 
of the world, chiefly in the Far East, and she has concluded 
agreements with Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Japan, South Korea, and in combination with some Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries, in South-East Asia, etc. 


Sufficient data are not available to enable us to say 
what the relations between NATO and the above mentioned 
special groups are. No formal ties exist but in politics 
there are other ties, not only formal and lega] ones. This 
American defence system in the remote parts of the worid, 
confronted with quite different problems, has no relations 
with NATO, although such a relation might be brought 
about in case of a general conflagration. However, if we 
treat NATO as the central defence organization within the 
system of collective security, and within the system of 
military and defensive policy of the United States of Ame- 
rica, then this whole complex of military measures, undoub- 
tedly, becomes a strategic supplement to NATO, extending 
far beyond its territorial limits. To sum up, there is a cen- 
tralized system of defence policy and a world collective 
security system. Besides the Atlantic and European influen- 
ces, there are some Other forces of world-wide security p-- 
licy in question. All these combinations have one thing in 
common: in all of them the United States of America plays 
the chief military and economic role. 


1) See the article »London Conference on Germany« 
Review of International Affairs, October 16th, 1954, Ne109. 
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New Forms of Social Management 


OCIAL ownership and the socialist State (the old, 

»classical State« must undergo a change and gra- 

dually »wither away«) are bound to be based on 
new principles and bring up new socia] and political sy- 
stems, especially so in the field of management of parti- 
cular public and other social functions and services, These 
changes are especially characteristic and important in the 
field of public education and that of science and culture. 
The situation cf schools and other educational, scientific 
and cultural institutions is inevitably becoming different 
from that in the old State. An evident consequence js that 
the system of management of all these institutions must 
be altered. Schools and other educational institutions, thea- 
tres, museums, libraries and other cultural institutions, as 
well as scientific institutes, formerly run, privileged or con- 
trolled by the State are now assuming the status of 
social institutions, being independent to a consi- 
derable extent. This independence is primarily to be seen 
in the fact that these institutions are no longer a 
component part of the State authority. 
They are no longer institutions falling within the province 
of the State Administrative Law. This. socialization of 
schools and other educational and cultural institutions is 
the consequence of the socialist concept that a socialist 
educational] and cultural policy cannot be pursued under 
the patronage of the State. The educational system must 
neither be the monopoly of the State nor be controlled 
by the State administration. This Socialist concept is an 
outgrowth of its fundamental ideological principle, the core 
of it being humanism and freedom of man, This concept 
is also a result of the fact that Socialism, as a social order, 
is a necessity which promotes scientific work in order to 
improve the welfare and the cultura] progress of the mas- 
ses. If scientific work is to be fruitful and effective, it is 
of vital importance to secure freedom of thought and 
freedom of scientific creative work. No successfu] scientific 
work is possible unless lively and unfettered ideological 
and theoretical discussions and conflicts of opinions are 
tolerated. An atmosphere of intellectual and moral freedcm, 
and the free initiative of individuals and collectives; the 
right to search, to carry out experiments (making some jne- 
vitable mistakes) — all these are essential if scientific work 
is to produce useful results. 

This fundamental change of the concept and regula- 
tion of the educational and cultural functicns of society 
(with the resulting change in the situation of educational, 
cultural and scientific institutions) was bound to lead to 
a new method of management of these establishments. 
This new method of management is in the process of being 
introduced in Yugoslavia, in a wide field of education and 
culture. There is a new technica] term which is now used 
in theory and in the social life of Yugoslavia, to denote 
this change. It is »social management« (dru- 
Stvenijo upravujanje). Generally speaking, social 
management implies an extension of the formerly institut- 
ed self-management in schools, educational, scientific and 
cultural establishments. The meaning of the newly-intrc- 
duced principle is that the management of these institu- 


tions is the responsibility not only of educational, scien- 
tific and other collectives, or of their representatives, but 
also of citizens who are not directly engaged in these in- 
stitutions. These citizens are qualified to assume this res- 
ponsibility because they are engaged, elsewhere and inde- 
pendently, in scientific, cultural, pedagogical work and in 
public work in general. 

This is only a simplified »definition« of the term as 
applied to the management of schools and other educa- 
tional institutions. Social management is, however, the or- 
ganizational and managerial principle of a much wider 
field cf application. It covers cultural and scientific work, 
health services and other socia] services (social insurance, 
social institutions, the management of large, residential 
units, excepting smaller apartment houses, which are ma- 
naged by their owners, etc.). The principle of social mana- 
gement is being introduced in all these services and in all 
fields of social and cultural life. The forms in which this 
principle is being put into practice, however vary greatly. 
These various forms are the consequence of the specific 
characteristics of these activities, so that it is impossible 
to apply the same form of management in theatres and in 
schools, and still less in social insurance jnstitutions, etc. 
The system of social management, although always an ex- 
tension of the social foundation and social responsibility of 
the managerial organs, is and must be of very different 
form and of a varying degree of socialization of manage- 
rial bodies. 

Even in one and the same field of activity, as for 
instance in schools, there is not, and cannot be, any uni- 
form way of management, Elementary and secondary 
schools, on the one hand, and Universities on the other, 
must inevitably be managed in different ways. This is ob- 
vious from the Bill on the Management of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools now under discussion before the 
Educational Committee of the Federa] People’s Assembly. 
The Law on Universities laid foundations for the social ma- 
nagement in these scientific and the highest educational 
institutions of Yugoslavia. Now, when the University and 
Faculty Councils and Boards, rectors and deans have been 
elected, the whole system of management has begun to 
function in the Universities. The system of socia] mana- 
gement, as planned to be applied in elementary and secon- 
dary schools, has some characteristics of its own, This is 
to be seen from the Bill now before the Assembly, and 
from the discussion carried on by Educationa] Committee. 
We are entitled, therefore, to speak of the enactment of a 
new system of social management in the field of public 
education. 

The social management of these schools, as laid down 
by the Bill and without going into details, comes to this: 

Firstly, social management shall be introduced in all 
schools for general education, and in those for occupational] 
training which can be treated as elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Secondly, the Schools shall be directly managed by 
the following three organs: (a) the School Council, (b) the 
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Board of Teachers and (c) the School Director. The School 
‘Council, like the Faculty council, is ga body made up of the 
members who are not engaged in the school work, and of 


“members elected by the Board of Teachers. The Bill pro- 


vides that one part of the first group of members are to 
be elected by the citizens at their meetings which are to 
be held on the school premises (meetings of electors) and 
the other part is to be elected by the People’s Councils 
of districts, towns and villages. The School Councils are 
made up of 5 to 15 members. A majority of Schoo] Coun- 
cil members is to be elected at the meetings of electors 
— this is to hold good for elementary schools. 


The Councils of schools which give occupational train- 
ing are to be implemented by members elected by Councils 
of Workers, by enterprises and by self-governing bodies of 
those economic organizations which take an interest in 
such schools. A certain number of School Council members 
will be elected by the teachers in their midst. The School 
Director will, ex officio, be a member of the School 
Council. There is now a suggestion that-a certain number 
of pupils should be also elected to the School Council. 
We refer, of course, to secondary schoo] pupils. The pupils 
would elect, out of their number those who would repre- 
sent them in the Council. The proposal of the 'participa- 
tion cf pupils in this organ of school management is just 
another result of the rights which the youth is acquiring 
in modern society. Moreover, Socialist democracy makes 
it necessary that man, in all the grades of social organi- 
zation, and wherever it proves possible, should be brought 
up and educated in such a way as finally to become a 
manager, the sole organ of social management. All the 
teachers of a school form the Board of Teachers, The 
highest representative body of the territory to which the 
school belongs, i. e. The People’s Council of the village 
er that of the town or district, will appoint one of the 
teachers to fill the post of school director. 


Thirdly, each of these three organs has its share in 
the management of the school, The School Council is pri- 
marily responsible for the managerial policy. Consequently, 
the Council supervises the total activity of the school, and 
takes measures necessary for the adequate education of 
pupils; discusses the results of the school work; provides 
financial resources; engages teachers and makes the pre- 
parations which are necessary for successful school work; 
makes estimates for the school budget; takes care of the 
health and social protection of pupils; confirms the school 
regulations and takes care that these regulations are strict- 
ly applied. The Council] holds sessions which take place 
three times a year. The President presides over the work 
of the Council. The decisions reached are binding both on 
the Board of Teachers and the Director. The Council is 
elected for a two-year period. The Board of Teachers. is 
solely responsible for the task of educating the pupils. The 
Director represents the school; organizes its work; puts the 
decisions of the School Council and that of the Board of 
Teachers into practice; he is also the chief administrator 
of the school. In addition to this, he checks the legality of 
acts of the other two organs. In pursuance of this right, 
he is entitled to suspend the decisions of the Schoo] Coun- 
cil and that of the Board of Teachers if he considers them 
to be contrary to the Law. The suspended decision is sub- 
mitted to the School Council for its consideration, i¢ the 
decision was made by the Bcard of Teachers, or to the 
administrative and educational organ of the People’s Coun- 
cil of the town or district, if it was made by the School 
Council. The final decisions are made by those organs to 
which the decision is submitted for consideration, 


Fourthly, the social management of schools does not 
include, though it relies on, the various forms of internal 
school work and on the relations between the school and 
the community in which the school works and its pupils 
live. There are, of course, the Councils of Teachers engaged 
in the work of each individual class. Such Councils exist 
in almost all schools in the world. In addition to these 
Councils there are some other forms of closer collaboration 
between the pupils and the teachers of a class, Meetings 
attended by parents and teachers alike are also regularly 
held. A regular annual public meeting is held at the end 
of the school year. The Bill also lays it down that associa- 
tions of experts (those of pedagogues, those specialized in 
the care of children, etc.) and the youth organizations are 
entitled not only to discuss various problems which may 
arise frcm the school work, but also to propose measures 
calculated to promote the school work and to request the 


convening of the School Council. The aim of this internal 
democratization of the schoo] work, and of its general and 
ever-increasing responsibility towards society is to make the 
schools open and free social institutions for the education 
of young men. Ofcourse that all ofthese assumptions are not 
new, and some of them have already been put into prac- 
tice in certain foreign countries, in spite of the fact that 
the schools in these countries are run by the old admini- 
strative organs, But all these implementations of the Yu- 
goslav school system are necessary in order to make the 
new system a complete whole. 

Fifthly, the elementary and secondary schools will 
not exclusively be managed by their internal organs. Whe- 
reas the Faculties and Universities, owing to the nature 
of the lectures delivered there, and owing to the two-grad- 
ed hierarchy of these institutions, are completely managed 
by the school organs, so that the Councils of the Republics 
exercise only control over the legal aspect of their work, 
— in the elementary and secondary schools some admini- 
strative rights are exercised either by the People’s Coun- 
cils or by the educational and administrative organs of 
the Republics. The People’s Councils do not take a direct 
part in the management of schools, but they regulate, in 
accordance with the Law, the way in which the schools 
perform their tasks; they establish schools; secure financial 
means within the framework of the village, town and di- 
strict budgets, and give their consent to the school sta- 
tutes. The educational and administrative organs of the 
People’s Councils appoint teachers, carry out school in- 
spection and take other measures which are necessary to 
the continuous and law-abiding work of the schools. The 
educational] and administrative organs of the Republics 
work out the curriculum; approve textbooks to be used in 
schools; study those problems which are important for 
the progress of schools and for the improvement of the 
educational system; propose adequate measures — unless 
they themselves are entitled to enact these measures. 

Both local and republican councils are corporate bo- 
dies. The members of the local councils consist of local 
councillors and citizens elected by the local representative 
bodies. Republican educational councils are made of ‘edu- 
cational, pedagogical and cther experts elected by the Re- 
publican Executive Council. The meetings of the educatio- 
nal councils are convened by the secretary, who also car- 
ries out their decisions. The secretary is an official appoint- 
ed by the Republican Executive Council. Although they 
possess the characteristics and authority of the State admi- 
nistration, these two organs are, in fact, no more ordi- 
nary administrative organs of the State, They are social or 
para-social, or para-State organizations. 

Social management has already been put into prac- 
tice in some parts of Yugoslavia. The newly drafted system 
makes use both of the good and the bad experiences of- 
the past application of social managemént. The new Bill 
has worked out a comprehensive system of management 
to be applied by all elementary and secondary schools. 
Although a radical reform of the school system ig immi- 
nent, social management will at once be put into practice 
in all existing schools. It may be said that social mana- 
gement is one of the first and most important measures of 
the future school system. 

Another form of social management, widely discussed 
lately, refers to the management of publishing 
enterprises. A special Act will deal with this pro- 
blem. Social and economic organizations, institutions and 
State organs, just in the same way as groups of citizens, 
are all entitled to establish economic enterprises, including 
those engaged in the ‘publication of books, magazines and © 
other periodicals. Publishing enterprises, just like all other 
economic enterprises, are economic organizations manag- 
ed by workers’ self-management, i. e., by Workers’ Coun- 
cils and by Management Boards, 

Publishing, being of such importance to the education 
and cultural progress of the people, cannot, under present 
material and cultural conditions, exclusively be left 
to economic organizations. The practice of some publishing 
enterprises has clearly proved that they attach greater jm- 
portance to the profit-making than to the cultural and edu- 
cational aspect of their activity. To this may be attri- 
buted the appearance of worthless literature and of por- 
nographic and other papers which are liable to exercise 
a harmful] effect on the educaticn of young persons. All 
countries have to solve similar prablems, and all civilized 
communities are fighting, in one way or another, against 
such harmful practices, It is an indisputable fact that a 
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really high cultural level of the community and of its indi- 
viduals js the best weapon in the battle against this dele- 
terious and harmful literature. 

Human society however has nowhere reached such a 
high level of culture, although it is heading towards such 
an aim, especially in Socialism. That is why various form; 
of regulation are required in order to bring the abuses of 
the publishing activity to a minimum. But special care 
should be taken that, by so doing, the publishing activity 
should not become bureaucratic and ascetic. These forms 
of planned and external regulation of publishing activity 
correspond to the various degrees of developmen; and to 
the differing social] and political systems in various coun- 
tries. There are, however, some ways of regulating it which 
are common to all the various social systems. 

One interesting way of solving this problem consisis 
of the institution of so-called Publishing Councils. 
In the course of the few last months lively discussion on 
this subject has been carried on in Yugoslavia. It is ex- 
pected that a Law on Publishing Enterprises will be in- 
troduced in Yugoslavia, according to which Publishing 
Councils would be established in all publishing enterprises. 
They would be nominated by the founder of the enter- 
prise from among cultural, scientific, and ether public 
workers, so as to fit the special needs of individual] en- 
terprises. 

The Publishing Council would not replace the existing 
organs of workers’ self-management. It would not assume 
any business and administrative responsibilities. The Coun- 
cil would not control the Workers’ Councils nor the Mana- 
gement Board, Its only function would be to take part in 
the making of decisions as to what books and periodicals 
are to be published. This same task falls within the com- 
petence of the Workers’ Councils. The Workers’ Council 
and the Publishing Council would jointly decide upon a 
publishing program which would meet both business and 
cultural requirements. In case of disagreements both 
parties would be entitled to veto the 
decision. 

There will be other relations between the Workers’ 
Council and the Publishing Council, There are plans to 
establish Publishing Funds in the different Re- 


publics. There are also plans to form some sor; of fund 


within the enterprises. These funds would be subsidized, 
not by the enterprises but by society as a whole, 
i. e., from that part of the proceeds (socia] tax) which the 
enterprises are called on to Day to the federation. The Pu- 
blishing Council would be entitled to ask financial help 
from these funds in order to publish a book of cultural 
value the publication of which was vetoed by the Workers’ 
Council, this veto applying only to the financial side of 
the problem. If the financial aid is received there would 
be nothing to prevent the publication of the book. On the 
other hand, the Workers’ Council would also be in a posi- 
tion to neutralize the effects of the veto lodged by the 
Publishing Council If no agreement about the veto were 
reached, the Workers’ Council could refer the problem to 
a Commission of Arbitration which would be formed within 
the Association of Publishing Enterprises. Half the Mem- 
bers of this Commission would be nominated by the As- 
sociation and the other half, including the chairman, would 
be appointed by the President of the Republican Education 
Council. The decision of the Commission would be final 
and a book whose publication is favoured by the Workers’ 
Council could be published later, This qualification of the 
right of veto is not primarily calculated to- support the 
rights of the Workers’ Councils. It is intended as a means 
of fighting against the too narrow-minded policy of some 
Publishing Councils. This measure should increase the Pos- 
sibility of publishing those works which are, perhaps, nct 
of the highest literary value, but in which modern civilized 
men may nevertheless be interested. 

From the standpoint of management, we are dealing 
here with the inclusion of the elements of 
social management in the system of wor 
kers’ management. This form of socia] management 
is just an implementation and noj a replace 
ment of workers’ self-management. Wie might even speak 
of the transitory character of the socia] management of 
publishing enterprises, and say that such a system is con- 
ditioned both by the corresponding stage of development of 
the publishing activity and by the general social and cul- 
tural development of the country. In any case the system 
cf social management, which is being introduced in the 
fields of education, science and culture, helps to solve an 
acute cultural problem wiihou; violating the basic princip- 
les of workers’ Managemen; in economic organizations. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


S. BRANKOVIC 


Economic Co-operation of the Balkan Countries 


HE economists of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 

will hold ag joint conference in Salonika at the end 

of November, as part of their activity for the streng- 
thening of economic cocperation between the three coun- 
tries. The previous meeting, held in Athens, in which only 
Greck and Yugoslav economists took part, decided that 
pending the next meeting, steps should be taken for a 
thorough study of the problems of econcmic development 
and economic cooperation of the three Balkan countries, 
-also defining their attitudes on various questions. Several 
meetings and discussions were held in the Society of Yu- 
goslav Economists, when the attitude of our economists 
was given definite form. The task of the next conference 
will primarily be to harmonize the views of the economists 
of the three countries, and then look for opportunities 
-and ways of solving concrete questions. In this article 
we shall endeavour to outline the views of the Yugoslav 
economists, which crystallized in the course of the dis- 
cussions. 


STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECONOMIES 
OF THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 


The economies of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia did 
net develop at the rate which is characteristic of most 
European countries, especially those of West Europe, Owing 
to historical conditions, and other circumstances, both in- 
ternal and external, they could not make such rapid ec - 
nomic progress as would cover the path of the more advan- 
ced countries during the industrial revolution and after. 
Industria] development in the Balkan countries began late, 
and was for a long time strictly localized to a few impor- 
tant industrial centres (in Greece — Athens and Piraeus; 
in Turkey — Istanbul and Izmir; in Yugoslavia — Slovenia 
and some individual basins in Croatia and Serbia). This 
characteristic lagging behind the progressive countries of 
the world, was parallel to the lagging of individual regions 
in the country itself, and despite certain significant succes- 
ses scored in al] three countries during the last few years, 
they have still remained under-developed, and are pre'pon- 
derantly agricultural and raw material countries. 


The employment structure of the active populaticn and 
the forming of national income clearly show the level of 
backwardness of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. According 
to calculations of UN experts, the income per person in 
Yugoslavia in 1949 was 146 dollars, in Greece 128 dcllars 
and in Turkey 125 dollars, as against 482 dollars in France, 
733 dollars in England and 1,453 dollars in the USA. The 
number of those employed in agriculture in Greece consists 
of over half the active population, and in Yugoslavia and 
Turkey about three-fourths, while in the West European 
countries only about one-fifth of the entire population is 
engaged in agriculture. The share of agriculture in the total 
national income surpasses in Greece and Turkey the share 
contributed by any other economic branch, while in Yugo- 
slavia the industrial share in the national income has in- 
ereased to some extent only during the last few years. 
Although agricultural production in Greece and Turkey has 
made considerable headway, much remains to be done in 


all three countries. The backwardness of the three econo- 
mies is directly reflected on the level of the nationa] income 
and income per head of the population, as well as on th2 
level and structure of personal consumption, the level of 
general and technical culture, educaticnal and health con- 
ditions etc. 


Productivity of labour in these countries is conside- 
rably behind that of the advanced countries, in the sphere 
of agriculture and industry as well as in other branches 
of economic activity. Although al] three countries have 
considerable sources of energy, especially Yugoslavia and 
Turkey, these are not exploited to any great extent. Accor- 
ding to data published in the European economic survey 
for 1953 (ECE), the consumption of energy in 1952 expressed 
in tons of coal was, in Turkey 0.3, in Greece 0.3 and in 
Yugoslavia 0.4 — as against the average of 2.8 in Western 
Europe. The consumption of electrical energy per head of 
the population was in the same year 50 KWh in Turkey, 
110 KWh in Greece, 160 KWh in Yugcslavia — as against 
an average of 1,230 KWh in the West European countries. 
This means that the working capacity of a person jn Western 
Europe has been strengthened in the process of production 
several times more than in our countries. 


According to data published in the Statistics report 
of FAO, the yield of wheat per hectare in the pericd 
1950/51—1952/53 averaged in Greece 10.2 per hectare, in 
Turkey 10.7, in Yugoslavia 10.8, ag against 20.9 in the West 
European countries. If one should also take into conside- 
ration the quantity of labour employed. jn agricultural areas, 
then the discrepancy is far greater, Our countries pay for 
their backwardness by an unfavourable exchange relation 
on the world market. The low productivity of labour in 
the under-developed countries lies basically in unequal 
exchange and the exploitation of the less developed coun- 
tries by the more developed ones. The products which are 
exported from our under-developed countries involve much 
more labcur than the export products of developed coun- 
tries, 


The structure of foreign trade of all three countries 
directly reflects a backward economy. The great dependence 
on the export of a comparatively small number of articles, 
in the past caused great damage to the whole economy of 
our ccuntries, owing to the great fluctuation of prices, 
volume of exports and income from exports. As in the 
case of other under-developed countries, our exports showed 
a specialization on a very narrow basis. Until quite recently 
the most impcrtant articles, which constituted over one 
half on the total exports were: for Greece and Turkey — 
tobacco and southern fruits, for Yugoslavia — timber and 
livestock. The last few years have recorded a significant 
diversity of exports, but the results are still far from 
satisfactory. The fluctuations on the world market of only 
a few of the most important articles have very unfavourable 
consequences both for the payment balances and for the 
national income as well as for the accumulation rate, in- 
vestment activity, monetary stability etc. 


a 


PROBLEMS OF THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
ECONOMIES AND CHANGE OF THE EXISTING 
STRUCTURE 

The conditions of development of the under-developed 
countries considerably differ from those which facilitated 
the economic advancement of the West European countries. 
They had wide markets on which competition had not yet 
reached the ‘present proportions. Most of them then built 
extensive cclonial empires where, in one way or another, 
they secured monopolies, The domestic accumulation grew 
regularly, thanks to outside sources, at least through en- 
suring super-profits in goods exchange. The growth of do- 
mestic accumulaticn in the present under-developed coun- 
tries, thanks to foreign assistance, is now going on under 
quite unfavourable conditions of international exchange 
trom the viewpoint of the under-developed countries, but 
the under-developed countries are now conircnted with very 
sharp competition both on the internal and on foreign 
markets, which hinders the introduction on a larger scale 
of many new better quality articles, especially in serial 
production, Subjective difficulties also make their appea- 
rance. The low level of technical knowledge and experience 
among workers in the process of production constitutes a 
separate problem. All these difficulties confront the three 
Baikan countries, and they can be overcome only if the 
creative forces of the peopie are mvbilized and successfully 
guided — a ‘process in which economic cooperation will 
piay a special role. 

Under actual conditions, the question of the economic 
development of our three cvuntries implies in the first 
place the problem of industrialization, ail the more so as 
there are no great opportunities in Yugoslavia and Greece 

tor the extension of agricultural surfaces. Industrialization 

“is a very important condition also for the rapid development 
of agriculture; on the one hand because ot the possibility 
for modernizing agricultural production technicaliy, and on 
the other because it creates a wider market for agricultural 
products. 

The raising of the economies cf our three countries 
and a change ot their economic structure is an urgent task, 
calling for immediate attention. All three countries possess 
the necessary prerequisite — natural resources — on which 
they can rely tor a rapid and wide economic development. 
Altnough our lands have not been explored thoroughty, the 
results of previous prospecting show that our countries, 
especially Yugoslavia and Turkey, have extensive ore 
wealth, and in fact in all three countries there are consi- 
derable deposits of iron ore, Manganese, magnesite, chro- 
mium, zinc... In Yugoslavia and Greece there are large 
deposits of bauxite as well as molibden, pyrite, barite, 
asbestos. Yugoslavia and Turkey have rich copper deposits, 
while Yugoslavia is well-Known for her lead, 

The question of general economic development cannot 
be considered apart from the question of improving the 
backward areas. These are really two problems which are 
conditioned by each. other. The problem of the backward 
areas is a Common problem for all three countries, In ad- 
dition to the releasing of new material forces and intensive 
inclusion in the general economic life, their improvement 
will also open much wider perspectives for progress in the 
areas which are developed. 

The process of economic development involves the 
exertion of special efforts for the development of agri- 
culture. 

Although we have before us the experience of the 
developed countries which in the last century already star- 
ted to solve the most fundamental problems (such as the 
abandonment of natural production, the introduction of 
intensive crop rotation, mechanization, and the application 
of other agro-technical measures), there is special signi- 
ficance in the exchange of experiences between our three 
countries, in view cf the similarities of soil, climatic con- 
ditions and working habits, The experiences of Turkey in 
th2 mechanization of agriculture, of Greece in the intensi- 
tication of agricultural production, of Yugoslavia in the 
linking of industrial production with agricultural needs, 
which will become even more intensive in the future — 
all these are certainly of great interest. Despite specific- 
c-nditions, mutual study of experiences, with a view to 
discovering ways and means for the further quicker deve- 
1 pment of agricultural production, is in the interests of 
ali three countries. 

A special problem ig the utilization of the unemployed 
or insufficiently employed manpower in agriculture and this 
is. above all a question of including reserve labour in pre-; 


duction which can greatly contribute to economic progress. 
The ways are numerous, but the most diverse difficulties 
crop up regularly. It would be the most natura] process if 
this labour could join industry, but as none of our countries 
can hope to see in the near future such a rapid develop- 
ment of industry as would absorb surplus labour, the 
question is how to provide employment in varioug other, 
non-agricultural branches and ho'v to exchange experience 
in this direction, especially in regard to employment on 
such works as would later facilitate inclusion in industry. 

Like all under-developed countries, Yugoslavia too has 
plenty of labour at her disposal, and her natural resources 
also cffer very wide possibilities, and the real problem 
consists in the utilization of the economic resources on a 
much larger scale than up-till now. This would include the 
extension of transport connection and services, the opening 
of new mines and the extending of old cnes, the building 
of factories for processing raw materials, the mechanization 
of agriculture and the large-scale use of chemical substan- 
ces, the technical training and advancement of the wor- 
kersg etc. 

All these problems appear primarily as financial ques- 
tions. Naturally we must rely in this respect above all 
on our own forces and make constant efforts to mobilize 
them as completely as possible. However, development will 
be considerably accelerated if it is constructively supported 
by the developed countries, both in regard to financial 
means and various technical forms. The question of cur 
development is to a great extent the question of Burope, 
to say nothing of the question of world economy as a whole. 
Aid from cutside is important not only for increasing in- 
vestment means but also for ,vercoming difficulties 
which crop up in the payment balance when large invest- 
ments are made in construction. We must always, however, 
bear in mind the fact that the fullest possible mobilization 
of internal sources is necessary also for the effective uti- 
lization of foreign aid. 

A problem common to all three countries at present 
is the deficit of the payment balance. Whereas in the post- 
war period a certain unbalanced situation was created in 
the payment balance through assisting and accelerating 
reconstruction and building, the degree of indebtedness of 
the three countries to the rest of the world as well as 
the deficit of Greece and Turkey in the European Payment 
Union, fell to such a level as to call for urgent steps and 
efforts first to lessen the deficit, and then to liquidate it. 
These are special instances which call for cooperation. 


POSSIBILITIES AND FORMS OF COOPERATION 


The basic factors on which the need for mutual eco- 
nomic cooperation is based are: 

a) their geographic connections, and the fact that the 
three countries are complementary to one other, 

b) the fact that the three countries are at the same 
leve] of economic development, and yp to a point of similar 
economic structure which presents more or less similar 
problems of economic development, 

c) the friendly and allied relations embodied in the 
political and military alliance, which should be deepened 
by way of closer cooperation of the three countries in the 
economic and other fields. 

Up till now cocperation jn the economic field between 
the three countries, has developed considerably in the 
exchange of goods, but there are possibilities for putting 
economic cooperation on an even wider basis. 

Cur cooperation should develop in the direction of stu- 
dying and settling the concrete ‘economic questions on 
which depend the economic and general development of 
the three countries, There is no sphere of economic life 
where cooperation would not be useful. Already in the 
present phase of development mutual cooperation may bear 
fruit in a series of questions. Of course, efforts must be 
made to discover differences as regards importance and 
significance, as well as concrete possibilities in the indi- 
vidual stages of development. Hence the continued activity 
of experts of all three countries is needed in making eco- 
nomic analyses so that definite possibilities and most sui- 
table forms may be discovered for every occasion. 

Already now it w.uld be a useful thing to exchange 
experiences concerning the development of individua] eco- 
nomic branches, characteristic examples being the expe- 
riences of Greece and Turkey in the advancement of agr-cul- 
ture and certain branches of industry, and the experiences 
of Yugoslavia in industrialization, with emphasis on heavy 
industry. 


It would also be useful at this moment to examine the 
question of the cocrdination of further development on 
the lines of the most advantageous exploitation of existing 
conditions in each country, from the viewpoint of meeting 
the common requirements of the three countries in some 
articles. One or two of the three countries might reckon on 
the one hand with the productive capacities of certain 
branches of the remaining country or countries, and on 
the other hand, with the possibilities for development of 
certain factories which will work for the market of the 
allied countries. This would help to achieve the widening 
of the market, and would undoubtedly be useful for all 
three countries. In close connection with this ig the question 
of certain preferential tariffs, or some kind of wider pro- 
tectionism, 

Both now and in the future cooperation of the existing 
enterprises of the three countries may be of very great 
significance — for instance goods may be sent for pro- 
cessing and finishing, unengaged factories utilized etc. The 
lack of raw materials or other reasons lead occasionally 
or for a longer period to the non-utilization of works in 
certain branches in individual countries, and this may, in 
many cases, be avoided by cooperation. 

Although goods exchange between the three ccuntries 
has greatly increased during the last few years, the further 
extension of this exchange will certainly have special 
significance, A very important task of the economists of 
each of the three countries is to work actively on acquain- 
ting those interested both with the export possibilities of 
the other two countries, and with opportunities of selling 
goods to them. This presents great although frequently 
hidden possibilities. If the three economies are coordinated 
in their development, prospects for the expansion of goods 
exchange will become even greater, though a very impor- 
tant problem still remains — that of mutual crediting. 

As regards goods exchange with the rest of the world, 
many examples might be given to show the losses suffered 
by our countries owing to non-coordinated appearances on 
the world market. Herein lies perhaps one of the most 
urgent tasks for the three countries: cooperation in pre- 
paring articles for participation on foreign markets, as well 
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as joint appearance itself on foreign markets, should be 
definitely profitable. 

In the field of transport, especially railway transport, 
there existed various forms of cooperation of Balkan coun- 
tries before the war. Certain contacts and agreements in 
this direction have now been renewed, and more signi- 
ficant expansion of cooperation in the establishment and 
maintenance of transport connections ad services in the 
railway, marine, road and air transport —is expected in 
the future, and an extension of tourist connections is also 
expected. Awaiting our attention is a wider action for the 
establishment of firmer ‘ties and coordination of work 
between the various economic and technical seho ls and 
jnstitutes and the question of founding some common 
schools, and particularly institutes, will also claim our 
attention. 

It would be useful to examine the possibilities for the 
joint financing of certain projects which might be used 
either by all three countries, or by two of them. In such 
a case we could perhaps reckon on some aid from abroad, 
primarily in the form of credits from an international fi- 
nancial institution. The question of setting up some kind 
of tripartite financial institution, is also to be a subject 
for discussion. 

Cooperation on a regional basis implies under present 
conditions, a need for cooperation in the wider international 
organizations, primarily in the UN Economic C.mmission 
for Europe. This Commission is now specially at work on 
the examination of the problems and the coordination 
of development of the South European countries, including 
all three Balkan countries. 

The strengthening of ties and cooperation — between 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia is not only the right path 
towards the acceleration of economic development, but also 
constitutes an important opportunity for the strengthening 
of the position of these three countries, in the w-rld at 
large. Of course difficulties are certain to crop up jn this 
connection, but they will be overcome if all those who 
wish for the strengthening of the ec-nomic forczs and 
friendship of our three nations have enough goodwill to 
make persistent efforts in that direction. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Clovis MAKSOUD 


The Arab Revolution in Quest of a Direction 


ECENT developments in the Arab World indicate a 

growth of social and politica] ccnsciousness. Simul- 

taneously, imperialist and reactionary forces are in- 
creasing their pressure. What will be the outcome of this 
conflict depends largely on the direction the revolutionary 
situation takes. That there is a will to change the founda- 
ticns of Arab polity will not be questioned. The nature of 
the change is what matters for all concerned. The answer 
will be provided by those who shall ultimately act ag the 
vanguard and spokesmen for this Arab »general will.« 

There are several responses to the challenge that po- 
litical, economic, and psychological Mislocations present. 
Fach claims to provide the answer that will resolve Areb 
frustraticns. Groping for adequate leadership the people 
listen attentively to the relatively new voices that are be‘ng 
raised. Theintensitv of political ferment that Western ob-er- 
vers call »confused politics« is but a reflection of an in- 
trinsic realization that their choice of direction has a sense 
of finality. Their committal, the Arabs rightly believe, will 
cet the course for their developmental energies to be chan- 
nelled in a way they hope will bring about their salvation. 
Their committal is in itself, a fundamental break fr-m 
their present pattern of life that a reconstruction of it 
will in the light of rapid historical movement. be impos- 
sible. The break their committal to a revolut‘onary direction 
xvill constitute is of far-reaching consequences as in reality 
it is a politica] mutation — a leap — and not a slow evo- 
lutionary process. There is a conviction that the sten they 
will take is a noint of no return. This explains the caution 
*hat many mistakinely consider as the Arab’s unwillingness 
to change. This caution is, in my opinion. a bid for time 
to «xamine the substance of the direction they wi'l follow 
rather than reluctance to abandon what exists. This hesi- 
tancy, though jit does not cuit a revolutionary temperament 
is useful and necessary. It prevents romantic adventurism 
and utonian escapades. It enables the doctrinal formulas to 
diffuse their conceptual schemes on a broader scale. In view 
cf the recent crisis in the maior competing jdeologies excenp- 
ting none. revolutionary skenvticism seems to be, temporarilv 
at least. a healthy practice for the Arabs. It might provide 
them with a disposition for ecclectic solutions, it is true 
but it micht pave the way for socialist pluralism that seems 
to offer the reasonable synthesis of ecclectic attitudes and 
the decirability of socialism. I confess— though T shal! not 
say thot socialist pluralism should become the creed of 
Arab direction, I am readv to give it a theoretical test as to 
its aovlication to our conditions in the Arab World. 

Social Democracy became an attraction to some seg- 
ments of the Arab Intelligentsia and the nascent petty 
houreeoisie. It took the form of a progressive vrogram advo- 
cated by military dictatorshins in Syria and Egvpt, Many 
progressive Arabs still consider such dictatorships as a 
»necessary stage of democratic development«. In this res- 
nect. such an attitude has historical] roots. In 1882 the army 
in Egypt. in alliance with the anti-imperialist nationalists. 
staged the abortive revolt against British Occupation. The 
alliance between the military and the progressive civilian 
revolutionaries took place and acted as the precedent that 
was to prove fatal in subsequent revolts to the radical 
forees. The failure of the revolt made the ineptness of such 
alliance less evident as the Arabj army groyp did not have 


the opportunity to abandon their progressive counterpart 
in the aftermath of the revolt. This precedent — the alliance 
— which never matured to the extent of proving its futility, 
remained a temptation for many to repeat, Actually, in 
the Arab World it was repeated in 1936 in Irag. The Ahali 
Group, which included the various shadescf Iraq’s progres- 
sive opinion. started its attack on the government and the 
iniquities of the social system. It could not implement its 
demands as it lacked political power necessary for its con- 
trol over the government’s machinery. Though the group 
had little electoral strength. its leaders were convinced that 
they wceuld not be opposed by the people, But the forces 
of reaction had certain advantages that made any attempt 
to overthrow the government suicidal, unless such an at- 
tempt was executed by one of the governmental constituent 
components. The government’s authority. rested not on pc- 
mular consent but on (a) politica] disintegration through 
the tribal system and other related factors: (b) the British 
rule: (c) the army and the police. The Ahalj Grouv. new 
in.its leftist training inexperienced in partv organization, 
sincere and enthusiastic in its desire for social justice but 
with no coherent ideology. calculated that if one of the 
components of the government’s authority is brought against 
the government itself, the latter will disintegrate and a 
progressive program will have a real chance to become 
actualized. 

The British, seeking to maintain their economic and 
nolitical privileges. would not support such a grouv whose 
first item is the nationalization cf the oil resources. Be-ides 
a foreign imperialist nower cannot continue its prepon- 
derant position except through an acquiescent regime who 
relies on the outside as a source of power. 

The tribal system provided the government a source cf 
strength as the tribal chieftains, relatively few in number, 
could be easilv satisfied. The regeneration of the Bedouins 
required an overhauline of the whole political and social 
set-up and a simultaneous process of re-education. This 
meant time — =o Jong time. 

The Ahali Group concluded then that the army was 
the cnlv hope to effectuate a coun-d’etat and remove the 
ruling class as an obstacle to social progress. They relied 
on revorts — which were true — that some commanders 
were anxious to realize political ambitions. There were re- 
ports of friction between the officer corps and the cabinet 
and. to some extent, there were liberal and naticnalist 
officers who resented the total subservience cf the govern- 
ment to British designs. To make the story short. the coup- 
d’etat succeeded and a cabinet was formed with the liberal 
Hikmat Suleiman as Premier and the socialist Kamel 
Chadurchj as Member of the Cabinet. Bakr Sudky, the Co~- 
mander-in-Chief. and his officers exercised the real p-w>r. 
For a while, the alliance wcerked but gradually sociclist 
and progressive elements were eased out and many of the 
officers accused the Ahali, Group of Communist leanings. 
The truth of the matter was that the Armv was not as 
interested in social justice as in settling politica] accounts. 
However, they are not to blame, The Ahalj Group realized, 
too late, that putschism is n°t a means for socialism to 
acquire power. In addition, patience in preparing soc‘al 
rovolution is an investment in providing it with firm and 
sound foundations. Their greatest mistake, one which is 
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often being repeated in Arab progressive circles, is that 
they treated the army as an institutional com- 
ponent rather than a human one (made up of 
peasants, wcerkers petty bourgeois) in the body politic. 
Treatment of an army in non-socialist circumstances as 
institutional rather than human enables the army as such 
to play alternate roles, depending on the leadership. The 
leadership of the armed forces can be controlled in most 
cases and, therefore, it is a grave mistake to calculate the 
ermy in its institutiona] form as a fait accompli. 

The Ahali Group in mrre recent developments, became 
aware of a basic and much forgotten asumption — there is 
no shortcut to progress! This, unfortunately, was not reali- 
zed jn many other paris of the Arab World, 

The defeat cf the Arabsin Palestine unnecessary as it 
was, brousht forth strong protestations against the mismana- 
gemeni of the ruling circles. The first to feel the shame of 
defeat were the armies. A political account arose and need-d 
settlement. In the midst of this psychological and political 
confusion in the aftermath ofthe Palestine war. the pecple’s 
discontent. though strong and fearless, was not organized. 
Tt rallied instead behind the Zaim coup d’etat in Syria in 
March 31, 1949. Damascus became the new Mecca for the 
liberals. Public. dissatisfaction, army's indignation and the 
obvious corruption of the governing classes made the coup 
possible. Great changes were promised. Radicals who doub- 
ted the validity of such sp-ntaneous programs evolved on 
the spur of the moment. were isolated from the less pro- 
found radical opinion. In fact. men like Michel Aflak and 
Salah e] Bitaar leaders of the Socialist Baath. were put 
in prison while others, like Akram Hourani became Cabinet 
members. 

This goes to show how the radical movement ws 
split insofar as it regarded a military dictatorship as de- 
sirable and necessary or not. Such regimes as we have seen 
in Iraq Syria, and present day Egypt were in reality a 
by-product of a blend between fascist and autocratic no- 
tions and eeeocon socialist slogans and attitudes. But both 
convergent 
t> their rae Ss the big bourgeoisie which hopes to rep‘ace 
the feudal system and the un-ideological progressive who 
sees in every change a step forward. The regime which does 
not have its roots in the neovle’s struggle and does rot 
depend cn a constant growth of mass consciousness begins 
to undergo a crisis through its own contradictions. The 
dictator surrounds himself with »yes men«. then conceives 
of himself as a »historical figure« in the Hegelian trad‘tion 
end moves towards conferring upon himself titles of gran- 
deur and perverting democratic institutions to serve his own 
ambiticons In this manner. Colonel Husin el Zaim became 


a Marshal and the Presiden: (getting 99°/o of the so-called’? 


votes) end Colonel Shishakly became a President in the 
same way. But that is not all. They start by an apo'ogia 
for dictatorship, disclaiming any ambitions. insisting that 
their roles »were thrust« upon them by »circumstances« 
and when they have guaranteed the country against »Treec- 
ticn« they will »volunterily« transfer power to the people 


through their freely elected representatives. »This is just a. 


phase« they will 
desire to rule’ impresses the naive? Western diplomats 
and correspondents. The most skeptical have urged us to 
»five 
have had as thei ir first victims the progressive and libsral 
elements. 

In Egypt, the situation is the same though slightly dif- 


tendencies in their anti-feudal celery attracted, 


insist. This fraudulent disclaim of any~ 


the man a chance« notwithstanding that such reg’ mes. 


ferent in the manifestaticn of the inherent contradictions... 


These differences. minor in their substance, can be traced to- 


the peculiar circumstances in which the putsch came about. 
There is the same~-pathological desire to call the coup a 
»tevolution.« There is the particular emphasis on identifying 
the junta with »land reform.«*) There is a nauseating repe- 
tition of the junta’s interest in democracy »afterwardc.« 
There is the same tendency to represent in a calculating 
manner liberal elements as unable to cope effectively with 
basic problems. Ther2 is also a systematic suppression of 
the intelligentsia and enlightened political activities by 
bumping them in a campaign against »politics« in general. 
This is a means to generate apathy on the part of the 
masses by establishing some sort of a paternalistic oligar- 
chy. There is the same pattern of advertising their sincer‘ty 
to foreigners and gaining tacit support from abroad. There 


*) In a subsequent article I shall deal with Land Re- 
form in the Middle East with particular emphasis on what 
happened in Egypt. 


is, however, a difference in the junta’s structure in Egypt 
from that of Syria’s before the overthrow of Shishakly Jast 
February (1954). The military regime in Egypt rules in a 
corporate manner. True, it is the Army leadership that do- 
minates the apparatus of the state, but unlike Syria, the 
Army in Egypt is fragmented in its loyalties, which frag- 
mentation reflects itself in the so-called »Revolutionary 
Council.« The Cavalry, fcr example, maintains General 
Neguib (though as a figurehead), the Infantry supports 
Gamal Abdul Nasser, etc. Thus the dictatorship is maintai- 
ned by alliance of two groups within the Army and capa- 
city to isolate a third component (momentarily the Cavalry 
is isolated). This fragmentation of loyalty was not true in 
Syria and conflicts tended to be more personal. 

This relatively detailed exposition of military regimes 
is to show that though their dramatic assumption. of power 
has attracted supporters in the first instance, they have 
shown themselves insincere in claiming to be »»transitory« 
and unable to provide a revolutionary direction to the Arab 
people. This is especially true as they tended to rely on so- 
cial classes who are dangerous to the Arab masses in the 
same manner the corrupt feudal lords are, because their 
danger lies in the subtlety of their machinations and the 
double talk of their utterances. f 

Invariably Social Democrats have supported such re-~ 
gimes and this is why it cannot serve as a creed to direct 
our will to change. In its well developed formula it has 
shown itself incapable of understanding conditions in areas 
such as ours and uninspiring in its utilitarian politics on 
its domestic level and this explains why it should not serve 
as a creed — and it will not as it lacks the necessary ingre- 
dients to succeed in the Arab World. 

A revolution, without direction, leads however to anar- 
chy, absolutism or its own negation. It is exposed and easily 
suppressed. It raises false hopes and exhausts latent revo- 
lutionary vitality. It is immature hasty. and emoticnal. It 
is devoid of any sense of planning, any appreciation for 
the value of theory. incomprehensive of the need for posi- 
tive content. It is therefore ‘necessary that disillusionment 
in Social Democracy should nct lead us to abandon the 
search, It did not. More important, if should not lead us to 
naked existential dispositions that are caused by a mood of 
despair and indifference. 

Here again the Arabs confronted with such ecross-cur- 
rents of ideas refrain from taking a definite position. Whe- 
never an election is held. the will for change expresse; a 
desire for a certain form of socialism. It invariably gives so- 
cialist parties in respective Arab states an advantageous 
position. An analysis of Arab electorate reactions in recent 
clections — where the secrecy of the ballot was guaranteed 
— indicates that (a) traditional parties are discredited and 
their pclicies rejected. This is shown by the failure of the 
former ruling parties in Syria, the National Bloc and the 
People’s Party to get between themselves a working mino- 


“rity. (b) The number of »indspendents« elected constituting 


the largest single bloc of deputies and parenthetically repre- 
senting this mood of hesitancy described ah-ve. (ec) The nea~ 
phenomenal growth of the socialist strength as e-mpared 
with earlier elections and. in relation to their newness on 
the political scene. (d‘ The impressive majority that the scle 
communist deputy received in Damascus. 

This pattern was the same in Iraq where Independent 
and the National Democratic Party won enough seats not to 
allow the reactionary pro-British Nurj el Said to form a 
government and thus led to the dissolution of parties and 
parliament and suppression of constitutional rights and the 
holding of a prearranged »election« whereby 125 candidates 
— Nuri’s followers, ran »unopvosed.« In Jordan. elections 
were preceded with a similar prelude as occured in Iraq. 
Where free elections were held, a general trend was de- 
tected. Besides Syria has always been the most concrete 
indicator of Arab opinion. 

The favorable position of socialism does not at all mean 
that its victory is inevitable. On the contrary, such position 
raises the expectations of the masses and activates the ene- 
mies of socialism. The strides that we have made in the Arab 
World will provoke far cleverer schemes on the part of the 
imperialists to frustrate our development. It will, as in 
Iraq and Jordan, bring about a totalitarian regime. It will, 
as in Lebanon. arouse ancient prejudices — religious and 
local — and draw forgotten hatreds to the forefront. Reac- 
tion will fight its battle for survival and the last battle 
is usually the noisiest. But with vigilance, determination, 
organizational democracy and the theoretical clarification, 
socialism will remain the instrument of human progress. 
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ANY spectators in countries with a relatively small 
‘ production of their own have the advantage of fol- 
lowing cn the screens of their cinemas development 
1 of the world motion pictures production, for the greatest 
J number of the films shown are of foreign origin. This is 
the case with Yugoslavia, for foreign films form 93°/o of 
the repertoire of its cinemas, while home-produced films 
only 79/0. Yugoslavia has another advantage, for the num- 
ber of films shown in the course of one year is nct too 
great: while in France this number amounts to 1,000 films, 
in Great Britain it is about 700, and in Yugoslavia only 
about 300 films are shown (there are in France 5,000 ci- 
nema theatres, in England 4800 and in Yugoslavia 1 300). 
This makes it easier for distributing companies, when pur- 
chasing films, toconcentrate either onthe commercia] cr the 
artistic side. If film critics often object to the purchasing 
of completely insignificant films, it does not necessarily 
. mean that the criterion is very low, or based on box office 
principles, but often the reasons are of a technical nature 
— that is, the demands of the market must be met, and 
the number of highly artistic films is small even in world 
proportions! But in spite of all objections to the inartistic 
and valueless films we often see in our cinemas, Yugo- 
slav audiences have had chance to see almost all the no- 
teworthy creations of the cinematography of the West Eu- 
ropean countries. Let us see how foreign films are received 
in Yugoslavia, and what impression of the cinematcgraphy 

of these countries they give. 


; 


FRENCH FILMS PAST AND PRESENT 

The number of French films shown in Yugoslavia 
from 1945 to this day, as well as their quality, indicate 
that the number of these films in our repertoire is con- 
tinually rising and that their value is increasing, From 
»Children- of Paradise« (»Les Enfants du Paradis«) to »The 
Wages of Fear« (»Le Salaire de la Peur«) it is clear that 
the French film strove to maintain the high quality which 
gained it fame before the war and to create a style 
of its own, based on the traditions cf the classics of the 
French cinematography. A whole series of famous direc- 
tors who were famous before the war have again, with 
new colleagues, raised French cinematography to the 
highest place in the world. French films are often shown 
on our screen and they attract large audiences, and yet 
there were cases when the audience, and even some critics 
did not accept some films, which really are original and 
artistic, and even the delightful picture, »M. Illot’s Holiday«. 
On the other hand many films achieved a double success. 
We shall name only a few that made both g box-office 
success and were highly praised: Becker’s »The Golden 
Helmet« (»Le Casque d’or«), Renoir’s »Golden Coach« (»Le 
Carosse d’Or«), Clair’s »Beauties of the Night« (»Les Belles 
de la Nuit), Clement’s »Prohibited Games« (»Jeux Inter- 
dits«), Clouzot’s »Manon«, Cayatte’s »We are al] Murderers« 
(Nous sommes tous des Assassins«), Christian-Jacque’s 
»Fanfan the Tulip« (»Fanfan la Tulipe«), Delannoy’s »A 
Moment of Truth« (»Une Minute de Verite«), Otto Larra’s 
»The Devil in the Body« (»Diable au Corps«), These films 
rank among the best pictures shown in Yugoslavia in the 


Senet Ne 


Foreign Films in Yugoslav Cinemas 


last few years. Despite many superficial films like »Come 
to Monte Carlo« or »Pleasures of Paris« French cinemato- 
graphy is very highly thought of both by public in 
general and film critics. It is very rare that two tastes, 
one demanding amusement and the other high artistic 
qualities, are satisfied at the same time. This is 
achieved only by producticns which possess the universa- 
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A scene from the film »Prcohibited Games« 


lity of Shakespeare. The French film, especially in the last 
years, has surpassed in its quality the quantity of the Ame- 
rican pictures, and has fought its way to the top in the 
general development of the seventh art. 

Yugoslav audiences had another rare pleasure. They 
were shown the development of French cinematography 
in the exhibition in Belgrade of the French Film library, 
which lasted three mcnths. From the pioneers of the French 
film, Lumiere, Ferdinand Zecca, and George Meliasse up 
to the modern films, amateurs of the seventh art could 
follow the development of French cinematography and ad- 
mire such masterpieces as »Interact«, »Kean«, »Napoleon«<, 
»The Fall of Ushers«, »Jeanne d’Arc«, »The Golden Age«, 
»Under Paris Roofs«, »Atalante«, »Heroic Kermis«, »Banks 
in Mist«, »The Great Illusion«, »Invitation to the Balle, 
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»Fight for the Rail«, »Beauty and the Beast«, »Silence is 
Golden«, »Lovers from Verona«, etc. I¢ is impossible to 
enumerate all these great pictures and though many of 
them were filmed more than twenty years ago, they siill 
impress one with their artistic qualities, and prove that 
the film like any art, if made with real artistry, has a 
lasting value. 

Finally, it would not be fair to omit to mention the 
great success of the French documentary and short exp:- 
rimental films, which appealed especially to the film e¢x- 
perts. Allain Rene’s and Robert Hessen’s film »Guernica«x 
and Albert Lamaurice’s »White Mane« roused the enthu- 
siasm and admiration of filmfans, as did earlier the do- 
cumentary films about painting by the Italian director, 
Luciano Emera. 


AMERICAN QUANTITY AND ENGLISH QUALITY 

American films figure largest in the film repericire 
in all the countries of the world (in Yugoslavig 70°/c). Large 
scale production affects not only quality, but may also lead 
to a wrong opinion about cinematography. It is believed 
that the Hollywood mill cf dreams can fabricate anything: 
to make as many valuable films as it deems necessary, and 
of the rest to make box-office films with the purpose of 
touching sentimental souls, of provoking superficial laughter 
or temsicn of nerves. Cinema repertoires consist in the 
majority of such films, and they are mostly branded »Mads 
in USA«. 

Our cinemas are overcrowded with westerns, thrillers, 
sentimental films, musicals, comic films and others prc- 
duced in series, and yet they have their fans. Bu; highly 
artistic pictures such as. William Wylers »Heiress« and 
»The Best Years of our Lives«, John Ford’s »My Darling 
Clementine«, Orson Wells’s »Citizen Kane«, John Huston’s 
»Jungle Asphalt«, Elia Kazan’s »The Streetear Named De- 
sire«, Fred Cineman’s »Sunset B-ulevard«, etc, undoubtedly 
rank among the masterpieces of the seventh ari. But they 
do not help us to form such a high opinicn about Ame- 
rican cinematography in general, as we hold abou; the 
French, nor can the cited films give American motion pic- 
tures a special, uniform and characteristic style. British 
motion pictures achieve this t> a greater extent. 

Two kinds of films stand out in British cinemato- 


graphy: sentimental standard films like »Blanche Fury«<— 


and »Sarabande to Dead Lovers« and »Madness of the 
Heart«, and serious achievements by artists such as Sir 
Laurence Olivier, David Lean, Carol Reed, Anthony As- 
quith Paul Rota and others. But the rise of British cine- 
matography, which was so rapid after the war, is declin- 
ing, and to-day films of the quality of »Greajt Expecta- 
tions«,-»Oliver Twist«<, »Brief Encounter«c, »Hamlet«, and 
»Henry V« are rare. David Lean seems to have disappeared 
from the film firmament. Olivier seems to feel unable to 
make another »Hamlet«. Only Reed did credit to the Bri- 
tish cinematography with the »Third Man« but not with 
>Berlin Story«. One should not fail to mention the direc- 
tors who are influenced by the famous British »Documen- 
tary school« — directors who made films such as »The 
Browning Version«, »No Place for Keels«, »The Importanc=2 
of Being Earnest«. These pictures, although not well receiv- 
ed by the public, will have their place in the history of 
cinematography, for they are experiments and a contribu- 
tion to film aesthetics. One may say that the British film 
is underg-ing a grave artistic crisis. 

Judging frcm here, or better, from the repertoires of 
the Yugoslav cinemas, one has the impression that Bri- 
tish motion picture production is stagnating compared to 
its ascent between .1945 and 1950. As once did Edward 
Dmytrik, who camz to England to make the unforgettable 
film »Our Daily Bread«, so have John Huston with »Mou- 
lin Reuge«, and Renato Castellani with »Romeo and Juliet« 
et least indirectly contributed to the reputation of British 
cinematography. It is no wonder that connoisseurs and se- 
rious audiences expect greater achievements from the Bri- 
i‘sh cinematography, the mere so because certain British 
actors, great actors indeed, such as Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh, Ralph -Richardson and Alec Guinness, are 
exiremely popular here. 


NEOREALISM AND CURSELVES 
Deeply moved by the horrors of the war. which shar- 
pened conscience of men, we found in the Italian so-called 
neorealistic films the renaissance of the seventh art. Pro- 


blems of life that occwpied the mind of modern man could 7 


not give place to the sentimental whims which were once 
satisfied by the standard products of the Hollywood mill 
ef dreams, and the desire for noble experience true and 
poetic, made people realise that they needed films which 
would tell them about real life and the problems surround- 
ing us, in a manner that would set our thoughts going. 
This is just what the Italian neorealism gave us: it reveal 

the sore spots of the present society, and in the actors 


of »everyday drama« it found much humanity, poetry and: 


beauty. People came to love the truly neorealistic films, 
and the critics proclaimed them highly artistic, regardless 
of whether they were the heralds of a »new style« in the 
history of motion pictures or if it was only a coincidence 
that such kind of good and specific films, which a certain 
French critic named the neorealistic »School«<, were taken 
by some for a formed style, by others for an experiment, 
and by others again for a passing fashion. 

Ii is no wonder that Vittorio de Sicca became not 
only one of the most admired names in the Yugoslav film 
press, but also a popular director with the public. 
Ana Magnani and Aldo Fabrizi are also very popular and 
mest favorably written ob by the press. They are followed 
by Silvana Mangano, Raf Valone, Carla de] Poggio, in 
films which attracted many spectators, but were thought 
by the critics to be a concession to the public taste. 

If the masterpiece of the modern film art, »The Bi- 
cycle Thieves« was for our public its first encounter wi.h 
Italan neorealism, an encounter which made audiences 


wonder for they saw something that did not fit with the 


c¢ nventional preduction, »Blackboots« and »A Mliracle in 
Milan« on the other hand. were triumphs of great art in 
the opinion of the critics, but were not thought so by the 
Public. People of taste could see in the condens:d expres- 
sicn of thoss films whose literary soul was Cesare Zaya*- 
tini, and in Vittorio de Sicca’s poetic realism, a some- 
what pessimistic note that emanated from the sereen; but 
they could see a certain optimism in the dramatic action 
and perceive for instance in good Tots escave the pri- 
mitive yearning of man to lead a life in which he wll 
b=: free of fear of hunger, exploitation, poverty and inju- 
stice. Many directors did. not achieve de Sicca’s artistry, 
for example Alberto Latuada in the pictures »Without Mer- 
cy« and »Mill on the River Po«, although they are above 
the ordinary Italian pictures that we often see on our 
screen, as for instance »I Dreamt of Paradise«. Many of us 
were, for a moment, disappointed by seeing a superficial 
film »Our Son the Professor« directed by the weil known 
Castellani, after his »Sun in Romex, only later t3 become 
enthusiastic again over his film »Two Pennies of Hope«. 
We are now impatiently awaiting his lates, achievement 
»Romeo and Juliet«. Some cf the directors are stil] re- 
membered for their earlier pictures, but de Santis, for in- 
stance, whcse creative power, beginning with the film 
»Tragic Fishing« culminating in »Bitter Rice«, and wan- 
ing in »There is no Peace under the Olive Trees« is per- 
ceptibly declining. Unfortunately we did not again en- 
ccunter some directors, after their having enraptured us, 
such as Rosselini after his impressive film »Rome the Open 
City«, or Sieno and Minicellj after their witty film »Poli- 
cemen and Thiefs«. It is also q pity we have not seen de 
Siccas latest pictures. 

Although it seems that the ideas and principles sug- 
gested by the neorealistic school are losing their impor- 
tance, the influence of this style is felt in the films of 
other countries, including Yugoslavia. The neorealists have 


deringly exposed the mind of the little man and the sense - 


of his daily, apparently monotonous life; but as such an 
artistic form, was formerly to be found only in the pic- 
tures of the golden age of Soviet cinematography (Eisen- 
stein, Pudovkin) or in the culmination of the French neo- 
realistic style (Jean Renoir, Marcel Carnet), the feeling of 
loss we have in seeing more and more Italian films domi- 
nated by conventional ccnceptions of directing and aspi- 
rations to the outward effect is therefore justified. Will 
the genius of neorealism reappear, we wonder? 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN CINEMATCGRAFHY 


The statement that we have seen very few good Ger- 
man and Austrian films is not exaggerated. Exception are 
the co-produced Austro-Yugoslav film »The Last Bridge« 
— it is not clear whether it really is a product cf the arti- 


*stic co-production of two countries or something else — 


and certain films made in East Germany of which a few 
are noteworthy achievements, such as »Shadows Over 
Two« and »Murderers Are among Us«. Otherwise German 
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_ wpictures waste themselves on superficial, sentimental sto- 


ries, and the Austrian ones are so often reeking of provin- 
cialism that even people with a primitive taste cannot en- 
dure them and it is the general belief that Austrian films 
are valueless, although it did not appear so in 1948 when 
we saw G. W. Pabst’s excellent picture »Process«. And 
really a whole series of German and Austrian films (»Land 
of Laughter«, »Brothers Shramel«, »False Heartbeats«, 
»Eve Deserves Paradise«) give an impression of sugary ina- 
dequacy which is all the worse for a lack of the technical 
standard, that the so-called Hollyword sugar-and-cream 
pictures usually possess. Consequently one passable film, 
»Twins«, aroused public enthusiasm and was praised by 
the critics, for it looked as if there were no good films in 
the German language, and that the »golden age« of Ger- 
man production, when Fritz Lang, Murnau, Pabst, Dupon, 
Fomer, etc. were creating was over for good. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Japanese cinematography, was after the Italian neore- 
alism which was the dominating factor after the war, a real 
revelation to our audiences. This is mostly the merit of the 
director Akina Kurosawa, whose »Rashomon« was greatly 
praised by the critics, although the audiences did not like 
it owing to its too refined aesthetic values, and its intri- 
cacy and depth. That is perhaps why, to our regret, we did 
not see, after »Rashomon«, any other Japanese film, al- 
though it enjoys a great fame throughout the world. But 
we hope that we shall soon have the opportunity of seeing 
in our cinemas »Seven Samurai« directed by Kurosawa, 
and »The Gates of Hell« directed by Tenosuka Kingas. 

On the other hand, another country, with huge spa- 
ces and a huge film production, disappointed us with its 
pictures. In truth we have seen only one Indian picture 
»Storm«, but since it is considered to be one of the. better 
achievements of Indian cinematography, the critics have 
inferred that India is far ‘behind Japan in the world 
of cinematography. 

Before the Japanese films conquered our public, the 
Mexican pictures were very popular, especially the rather 


sentimental film »One Day to Live«. Other films by the 
director, Emilio Fernandez, »Pearl«, »Rio Escondido« and 
»La Malqueridax, were very popular. Camermen Figuero 
created supreme visual symbols and largely contributed to 
the forming of a specific style in Mexican cinematography. 

Finally, we cannot overlook some pictures made in 
Scandinavia which were shown in Yugoslavia. Two Swe- 
dish films are noteworthy, although quite different. They 
are Soberg’s »Miss July« and Matson’s »She Danced One 
Summer Only«. The first, an exquisite and unquestionable 
work of art was very indifferently received by thi public, 
while the other, probably owing to certain concessions to 
the public taste, was a hit like the American »best seller«, 
»Gone with the Wind«. 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


If we tried to show by the size of audiences the suc- 
cess of some foreign films, we would draw the unhappy 
conclusion that the size of the audiences decreases propor- 
tionately as the artistic value of a film increases. It is no 
wonder therefore that the film industry of all countries 
tends to produce films whose chief purpose is to amuse, for 
they are the most profitable. It is for this reason that the 
greatest number of pictures produced in the Western coun- 
tries, and they mostly figure on the repertoire of our Ci- 
nemas, are usually of poor or only average artistic value. 
The exception are the French films, which lately have al- 
most always been above the usual standard. It is not im- 
portant whether the reason for this is the general quality 
of French pictures or their lucky, sensible choice for fc- 
reign markets, for it is a fact that French cinematography. 
enjoys a great reputation abroad, and is constantly grow- 
ing which ‘prove that it is possible to get out of the magic 
cirele, that it is wrong to treat cinematographic prcducts 
more like merchandise than works of art. The escape from 
this magic circle, even if it means a certain financia] loss, 
is a great achievement, and has great cultural importance 
to the country in question. But unfortunately little care 
is taken of this kind of cooperation, although it might con- 
stitute an important form of cultural policy. 
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up to 1,200 Rgs per piece. 


PRESSED STEEL 
heavy, pressed parts for machines and shipbuilding, 
rollers for metal rolling mills etc, as per design and 
according to agreement, weighing up to 


30,000 kgs. per piece. 


ZENICA IRON WORKS 


JUGODRVO 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
' Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE Ne 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Phones: | 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions, with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers, 
Our staff is experienced in all export 
business and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the world. 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Rijeka. 


Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London. Foes 


Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, Turkey, _Egypt,Israel 
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